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THE PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPERE. 





Or all the vexed questions, perhaps the 
question as to the correctness of the por- 
trait of Shakespere has been and still is the 
most vexed. For it is pretty well certain 
that we cannot readily decide upon any one | 
of the many portraits existing, supposed to 
be emulatory of the immortal Bard, as 
substantially genuine; it is a pity that so 
important an emblamature as the correct 
= of Shakespere has not, ere this, 
een found. It is strange, too, that some 
spirit of the age has not exuscitated from | 
his bed of down and lighted up this dark | 
corner of contention, refutation, and con- 
futation, between the many commentators 
of our Stratford Bard. To those 


** Who think an apple but an apple still, 
And the fruit of fools but folly,’’ 


it is perhaps a matter of no moment that 
the correct portrait should not have been 
discovered to have been decided upon ; 
but philosophers and others, who are the 
composites of a more firmer stuff, and valli- 
date truth and succintness, it is not a mat- 
ter of any common concern that the identity 
should remain in obscurity. 

The portrait by Droeshout, affixed to the 
first folio edition of the Bard’s works, in 
1623, was highly encomiumed by Ben Jon- 
son; but implicit faith has not been enter- 
tained as to its being a correct likeness of 





Immortal. Bard. Digges, also, in his verses 
to this addition, alludes to Shakespere’s 
bust at Stratford-upon-Avon ; but no more 
faith has been considered worthy of being 


placed upon his authority any more than 
upon that of Ben Jonson’s. 


Malone believed the Chandos portrait to 
be strictly genuine; and it has gained great 
notoriety, in addition to its having been 
frequently copied. Steevens, amongst others 
who declared this portrait not to be that of 
Shakespere’s but of a young man who 
resembled him, asserting that it was caused 
to be painted by Sir Thomas Clarges, was 
an inveterate opponent to the authenticity 
of this portrait; and as there are no posi- 
tive proofs of its being a correct one, and 
from the fact of its possessing a “ pedigree 
of professors up to the time of Betterton,* 
its authenticity is ecrtainly very doubtful. 


Perhaps the most doubtful, however, out 
of the whole batch, is that of the Felton 
Portrait, the first discoverer, known, of 
which, was a sort of imprimis Young 
Wilding, and told two different tales to two 
different parties, each disagreeing in con- 
sonancy with the other, so that neither one 
nor the other can be basketted as correct. 
This said portrait made its first appearance 
to the world of commentators in the cata- 
logue of the European Museum, King 
Street, St. James’s, in 1792, when it was 
advertised for sale as ‘a curious portrait of 
Shakespere, painted in 1597." The pur- 
chaser, Mr. Felton, by whose name it has 
since been distinguished, gave five guineas 
for it. After it came into his possession he 
was desirous of learning its biography, 
when, upon writing to the manager, he 
recived in return but an indefiinite answer 
about its having been purchased at a house 
of the sign of the Boar, in Eastcheap, 
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where Shakespere and his co-mates are said 
to have assembled in their merry-makings. 
To balance against this statement, the same 
concise gentleman, two years afterwards, 


-his memory having verged from a state of 


torpor and refreshed itself, (!) was consider- 
ably more communicative to stevens, whom 
caprice had led to seek him, when he added 
to his first statement ‘* that it was found be- 
tween four and five years ago, at a broker’s 
shop in the Minories, by a man of fashion, 
whose name must be concealed.” Poor in- 
explicable dumb dummy! would that thou 
kind glow-worm would turn up the earth 
and light us the way to thy pyre of enter- 
tainment, where thou art goodly food for 
worms, so that we might discover this 
secret so carefully buried in thee and thy 
sarcophagus! How much should we liked 
to have been on mother earth at the time of 
the fashionable concealed’s living and have 
emancipated him from the distates of the 
stern Tacita. 


It has been a matter of wonder, too, how 
this said Felton portrait escaped the great 
fire of London in 1666, when the whole of 
Eastcheap was levelled to the earth by that 
mighty hap, a mass of smouldering ruins. 
Certainly neither of the stories can be im- 
plicitly relied on, although Steevens chose 
to advocate the portrait and ridicule that of 
the Chandos (sprinkled with what he pro- 
bably considered Attic Salt) as “The Da- 
venantico--Bettertono--Keckian-- Nicolsian- 
Chandosian Canvas.” 


There is also a portrait by Zucchero, 
upon the back of which is written “ Gug- 
lielm Shakespere,” which is a supposed 
likeness of the Bard. It obtained some 
popularity for a short time, but as Zucchero 
was proved to have left England when 
Shakespere was a youth, and before the 
fire of that genius, which has since so 
sparkled, had been emitted before the play- 
going lovers of Blackfriars, Old Lambythe, 
and Bankside, its validity is reasonably to 
be objected. 


Another portrait by Marshall, and affixed 
t» the edition of the Bards Poems, in 1640, 
is a transcript, with some few slight excep- 
tions, of that which appeared in the first 
folio edition, and has been said somewhat to 
resemble the bust at Stratford-upon-Avon. 





To this portrait is prefixed the following 
lines :— 

“This Shadowe is Shakespere’s, Soul of th’ age, 
The applause! delrght! the wonder of the Stage. 
Nature her selfe was proud of his designs, 

And joy’d to weare the dressing of his lines, 
The learned will Confess, his works are such, 
As neither man, nor Muse, can prayse too much. 
For ever live thy fame, the world to tell, 

Thy like no age shall ever parallel.” 


Mr. Boaden, to whom we are indebted 
for the Life of Kemble, has selected the 
portrait by Cornelius Jasen, 1610, as the 
most likely to be genuine. But Steevens 
has argued that it cannot be intended for 
Shakespere, as the first works executed, in 
England, by Jasen, are dated 1618, (which, 
by the bye, Harvey has said to be an 
“error,”) two years after the death of 
Shakespere. On the other hand, Malone 
has stated that he had in his own possession 
a work of Jansen’s under date of 1611! 
This is, of course, taking us seven years 
further back to find Jasen a painter in 
England! Mr. Boaden asserts that it is 
very probable that Jansen did paint this 
portrait as a likeness of Shakespere, and 
was possibly employed by the Earl of 
Southampton to execute this transcript of ' 
his friend and boon companion. It will 
thus be seen that out of all these teeming 
hot-beds of doubts and fears it is difficult 
to become individually reconciled to any 
one of the portraits said to represent the 
Bard. 

We (B. W. W.) should be inclined to 
think that the monument, executed with 
no “mean skill,” by an unknown artist, 
seven years after Shakespere’s death, and 
placed in the church at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
is the more likely emulatory effort, and one 
which should have the more implicit faith 
fixed in it than any of the others. The 
following lines grace this monument : 
“Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meret Olympus habet.”’ 





“Stay passenger, why dost thon go so fast ? 

Read if thou canst whom envious death hath 
plac’d 

Within this monument; Shakespete, with whom 

Quick nature dy’d, whose name doth deck the 
tomb 

Far more than cost ; since all that he hath writ 

Leaves living art but page to serve his wit.” 


**Obiit Ano. Dni. 1616, wtatis 53, die 23 Ap.” 
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There are other portraits besides those 
enumerated in this article, which, alike, can 
not be fairly tested with truth or anthenticiy. 
** Can such things be, and overcome us like 
a summer cloud without our special won- 


der.” B. W. W. 








- METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 








OLYMPIC, 


A new drama, founded upon the novel of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, has been produced at 
this theatre with the most decided success. 
The audience were strongly excited in favour 
of the honest kind-hearted negro who gives 
the title to the work, and whose character 
was sustained by Mr. G. Cooke in a highly 
artistic and natural manner. The child- 
like simplicity and affectionate fidelity of 
this poor black serf were pourtrayed with 
perfect truthfulness by Mr. Cooke, who, 
while imitating the voice and manner of the 
African, suppressed the ludicrous peculiari- 
ties that are almost identified in our minds 
with negro character, and touched with re- 
markable skill the deeper springs of emotion 
by the natural pathos of his acting. The 
slave girl Eliza was personated by Mrs. 
Walter Lacy, who exerted herself to give a 
dramatic colouring to the part which it can 
be hardly said to possess either in the novel 
or in the drama; for if we except her 
perilous crossing of the Ohio on the broken 
ice, there is little to bring the character into 
effective prominence. Mr. W. Farren, jun. 
played with characteristic energy and in- 
tention in the character of George Harris; 
and Mr. Hoskins delineated the Yankee 
slave dealer, Haley, admirably. The cool 
and calculating impudence of the trader, 
his dry humour, and his moral ossification, 
were delineated with great ability; while 
his peculiar twang, odd phraseology, loose 
swinging gait and singular costume were 
copied to the life by the actor, who has had 
the advantage of personal observation of 
the character during his sojourn in the 
States. The effective scenery, by Mr. 
Shalders, does great credit to his pencil. 
At the fall of the curtain, Mr. G. Cooke, 
Mr. Hoskins, Mr. W. Farren, and Mrs, 
Walter Lacy were summoned before the 





curtain by acclamation. 


MARYLEBONE, 

The season may now be fairly said to 
have ‘‘set in” with great vigour and 
energy. Mr. Henry Frazer forms a most 
excellent. stage-manager, and Mrs. Cowle, 
together with other very clever artistes, (not 
forgetting Mr. Buchanan, who is decidedly 
a man of great genius) combine most suc- 
cessfully to amuse and gratify the public 
mind. Mr. E. T, Smith, the clever lessee 
of this theatre, is now also lessee of Drury 
Lane, respecting which we shall probably 
have “alittle” to say next week; in the 
meantime, we shall merely remark that Mr. 
Smith’s term of management does NoT 
commence until Boxing night. 


BRITANNIA SALOON. 

The Seven Ages of Man, or the End of 
Crime, has been revived at this popular 
establishment. When originally produced, 
the piece had a highly successful “run?” 
nor do we think the result will be less 
gratifying to the manager in the present 
instance, It has already attracted good 
“houses,” and afforded infinite enjoyment. 
Mr. C. J. Bird, as John Heartless, played 
admirably ; it is an up-hill part, but in the 
hands of so talented an actor, it could not 
(and did not) fail to create a favourable 
impression, We were equally delighted 
with Mr. H, Carles in his personation of 
Peep-o’-day Peter; there was something 
genuine in the assumption, Of the other 
performers we can only say that ample jus- 
tice was done to the author (Mr. J. -T. 
Webb) and every satisfaction given to the 
spectators. The Carpenter of Rouen has 
also been re-produced. It will be remem- 
bered that the late Mr. Hudson Kirby had 
the sole right of performing this interesting 
drama; nor will his embodiment of the 
hero (Marteau) be easily forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. The part in question is 
now assigned to Mr. J, Reynolds, who 
evinces considerable ability in his represen- 
tation of the same. In a word, both pieces 
have been capitally rendered ; and we hope 
to find Mr. Lane handsomely rewarded for 
the judgement he has displayed in their 


revival. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
* Autobiography of an Amateur, in our next, 
W. R.—The M.S. came safe to hand, 
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A Novice had better apply at the Soho Theatre, | 
or the Cabinet, King’s Cross-- he will obtain 
all the informatation he requires— or Mr. 
Hoskins, see the advertisement. Terms are 
very reasonable, 


BritTan.—As you suspected was the case with 
the publisher. 

R. MarHews,—Miss Heath, who has just de- | 
buted at the Princess’s was known by the | 
name of Miss Seymour at the Soho. As an 
amatenr, she never rose to the rank of Fanny 
Maskvll, but influential interest may do much. 


W. Vincent.—The St. James’s Dramatic So- 
ciety are to have the Soho on and after Goose- 
day. 






P. 
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LONDON AMATEUR THEATRICALS 
AND THEIR MANAGERS. 
Written expressly for the Theatrical Journal, 
By E. F. Sr. C. 

Letrer Il, 


An ApMIRER OF THE FaiR Sex is iabesaa | The study of amateurs should be directed 
that Mrs, Alfred Phillips has written several | chiefly to the achievement of delicacy and 


short pieces. The Bachelor's Vow was one of 
the earliest. 

R. W. and ADMIRATION.—Your notes came to 
hand, and we are glad to receive your flatter- 
ing remarks, We believe the party who 
played at the Soho for the benefit of Mrs, 
Buckle (misprinted Cockle) always appear 
together. We have seen them in Much Ado 
About Nothing, The Rivals, The Wreck 
Ashore, §c. With respect to their not playing 
oftener, we suppose it is their desire never to 
attempt anything till they know they can do 
it well, An example for other amateurs! 
The same answer will perhaps serve R. W. in 
his inquiry, ‘* Why don’t they play Shake- 
sperian tragedy?” Those who have most 
talent generally have most respect for their 
author. 

J. Lincner.—The duties of call-boy are to at- 
tend the stage-n:anager and prompter, and to 
go to the green-room and call the actors when 
wanted on the stage during the performance, 
Application to the stage-manager should be 
made for the appointment. 

R. Jonnson.—The farce is smoothly written 
and might amuse, but the damns are too fre- 
quent, and ought to be done away with, 

Asax.—Mr. St. Clair is no way connected with 
the Editorship of this Journal; he is an ac- 
casional contributor, and we may add, a 
talented one. 

To Amateur Socreties.—The Editor will be 
happy to secure (free of expense) talented 
ladies for any pieces that may be required, on 

apy lication to him by letter. He is induced 
to make this offer through the frequent inap- 
prpopriate distribution of dramatis persone. 

*,” Captner.—The following are not quite 
filled :— 
Road to’ Ruin 
Tron Chest 
Twice Killed 


She would “and she 
would not 
Merchantjof Venice 


elegance in action and delivery. The latter 
should be correct and persuasious, neat, 
sound, and unaffected everywhere. Ele- 
gant, pathetic, or passionate, on occasions 
only. The delineation of character and 
point should be original and pure, produc. 
ing an interest in the audience by raising 
expectation and admiration. Terror, pity, 
friendship, devotion, remorse, and love, 
keeping the passions awake and alternating 
them, without putting modesty to the blush 
or shocking the feelings of humanity. For 
this purpose he should be careful of con- 
cealing every indelicacy, presenting to the 
eye or ear nothing that may be anyways 
offensive to the imagination—except vice, 
which should be painted with strong and 
odious features. The ultimate aim of 
author and actor being not to inflame the 
passions and appetites, but to check their 
extravagance, by refined thoughts, exalted 
sentiments, and affecting examples. In 
short, to create in all beholders an abhor- 
ence of vice and love of virtue in all things 
natural, moral, good, and holy. Such is the 
pure nature of dramatic character, properly 
delineated and studied. Which, however, 
can support the best stands forth the first 
and ablest instructor to all mankind. 

It should be ever remembered by all 
aspirants to Thespean fame, that no species 
of florid poetry or ranting require a nicer 
judgment to read, or more caution in de- 
livery, than the immortal compositions of 
our national dramatic poets. Those who 





are physically or intellectually incapacitated 
to achieve this ‘“‘ consummation,” often mis- 
take vulzarity for wit, satire for applause, 
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and vice for virtues. What may be the 
consequence of such gross errors? The 
permitting of so many of “‘ Nature’s jour- 
neymen” to “tread their hour upon the 
stage ’—witness the present deplorable 
state of the drama, and the profession gen- 
erally, 

In concluding this letter I would strongly 
recommend that gentlemen study position, 
bearing, walk, and general action, on the 
stage, This is always a study of impor- 
tance, ‘to acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness ’—this can 
only be required by constant practice on 
and off the stage. In public and private 
life let all your actions be governed by rule, 
so well regulated that it may appear natural, 
easy, and graceful, 

The most difficult position for the unini- 
tiated to acquire is, perhaps, that of standing 
motionless, listening to a lengthened narra- 
tive or description ; and yet nothing can be 
easier if that silent acting up to the speaker 
be observed. A slight but gracéful motion, 
an elevation of the hand or bending forward 








of the body, always recovering the former 
position gradually and imperceptably? Ed- 
mond Kean was never so great as when 
listening to Iago’s villiany. 


sent. Study to rivet the attention of the 
audience to the necessary “ business” that 
may be arranged aig at rehearsal; at the 
some time be careful that you do not ex- 
haust their patience by a monotonous re- 
petition. Observe your exits and entrances 
—let them be sufficiently “marked” to 
ensure your making them with ease to your- 
self and satisfaction to them. But avoid a 
too pointed attempt at exciting attention, 
These are a few of the hints that may be 
found useful, but it would be found impos- 
sible in this letter to enter into the whole 
minutia cf stage business and etiquette that 
will be found indispensible to the amateur 
ere he can with safety tread the public 
boards. 

I propose in my next making a few ob- 
servations on the conduct of gentlemen at 
rehearsals—on the nights of performance— 
in the green-room and dressing room— 
style of dress—properties—use of the foils 
—making up, &c. 

T am, dear Mr. Editor, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Epwp. F. Sr. C, 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 

















In walking the stage be careful and 
avoid a constrained gait. Keep the body 
perfectly erect, the chest slightly thrown 
out, the arms in graceful and easy position. 
When you have taken the position, stand 
still—let each action be distinct, decisive, 
and to the purpose—identical with the 
language you are delivering. Let each 
action appear to the audience as if you had 
a motive in it. Avoid shuffling from one 
leg to the other, or getting too close to the 
person you are playing with. If three or 
four or more persons are on the stage 
with you, avoid standing in uniform line. 
* Dress” the stage: Avoid standing too 
near the procenium, wings, or foot-lights. 
Never look at the promptor, never take the 
slightest liberty with the audience—shew 
that you respect them by a gentlemanly 
deference, and they will appreciate it. 
Never speak “at” or look “ meaningly” at 
any portion of the audience. Nothing looks 
so bad as that practice with many amateurs 
of looking round the house, as if they were 
counting the number of their friends pre- 


CABINET THEATRE, KING'S CROSS, 





theatre on Wednesday last by some young 
aspirants for -histrionic fame. We under- 
stand the major part of them hold appoint- 
ments in the Post Office, and we are of 
opinion if they are not more éfficient in 
their daily occupation than they were in 
their evening’s attempt to amuse their 
friends, the sooner they leave her Majesty’s 
service the better, for a more miserable 
attempt we have seldom witnessed. We 
have no programme to guide us as to their 
names, and if we had we should be sorry to 
make them public, from the good fecling we 
always entertain to our fellow creatures, 
The first piece selected for the evening's 
amusement was a melodrama entitled the 
Golden Farmer, a very dangerous piece to 
get up in a small theatre, where pistols are 
required to be brought into play, and a 
variety of scenery necessary to give effect, 
and where considerable action on, the stage 
is wanted, These, and several other draw- 





A performance took place at this amateur — 
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backs, make it impossible for amateurs to 
give satisfaction to those friends who honour 
them with their presence. After the piece 
a young gentleman danced a comic medley 
very cleverly, and got an encore. Then we 
had a comic song by a person evidently 
acquainted with the stage, but whose vul- 
garity and want of decency in the speaking 
portion between the verses made us shud- 
der, for we saw many respectable females 
put to the blush as he proceeded. After 
this we retired. The proprietor, in this in- 
stance we do not blame, as he had nothing 
to do on the occasion in regulating the per- 
formance. 





A FEW PARTING WORDS TO 
CHARLES GILBERT. 





Mr. Charles Gilbert resigns the mana- 
gerial dominion of the Soho Theatre this 
day. We think we should not be doing 
him justice in allowing the circumstance to 
pass over silently, and not bearing testimony 
to the general excellence of his manage- 
ment, and the universal regard entertained 
for him by a very extensive circle of ama- 
teurs and professionals. The Soho was for 
many years the only theatre in which ama- 
teurs could enjoy the advantages of a regular 
or professional stage. But most of the 
popularity of this unique dramatic temple 
is owing to the polite address, the social 
qualities, and the goodness of heart, of its 
esteemed manager, who has year by year 
extended jt in public notice by his attention 
to the necessary requirements behind the 
curtain, and by his enhancing the comforts 
of the audience before it. As a trainer of 
pupils for the stage, Mr. Gilbert has also 
been successful, and among the names we 
could recite, may be mentioned Miss Heath, 
the recent debutante at the Princess’s The- 
atre. We believe he proposes visiting the 
New World, where we trust he may meet 
many “ jolly good fellows,” counterparts of 
himself, and enjoy health and good fortune, 
In conclusion, may we venture to express a 
hope that his successors may adopt a line of 
conduct equally deserving of admiration, 
and that they may ever be found as oblig- 
ing to their patrons and as liberal in the 
cause of charity. 

Garrick FuNNYBONE. 





L JOURNAL, 








DEATH OF MR. THOMAS ROUSE, 





A very remarkable man has just finished 
his worldly career. We allude to Mr. 
Thomas Rouse, late manager of the Grecian 
Saloon and Eagle Tavern, in the City Road. 
Mr. Rouse died somewhat suddenly, at 
Boulogne, on the 24th ult.; he was in his 
sixty-ninth year. A new era in the public 
amusements of London originated with this 
shrewd and clever man. To him the public 
owe the formation of a popular mode of en- 
tertainment, which has successfully united 
the attractions of a dramatic establishment 
with the comforts of a tavern. It is always 
meritorious, and a great proof of natural 
ability for a man to originate an original 
idea, and this was clearly the case with 
Thomas Rouse, who single-handed supplied 
London with that species of harmless en- 
tertainment most needed by “the million.” 
Mr. Rouse will be long remembered and 
regretted by all who knew him. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 





Sir,——Last month I visited Stratford-on- 
Avon, but the lateness of my arrival pre- 
vented me from diving deeply into its many 
pleasing associations. 

The tenantry of Shakespere’s house is 
entrusted to an obliging old lady, who serves 
very well to direct one’s attention to the 
many illustrious autographs it contains, but 
is naturally unfit for the office of conversing 
with well-read visitors on (or informing the 
untutored of) the many and fabulous, and 
the few authenticated anecdotes of the 
poet’s life. 

A visitor is left to create an imagery of 
his own, assisted more or less by previous 
study and research, and I certainly think it 
would add much to the interest (and in- 
terests) of the place if an intelligent person 
could be procured, who could endow the 
cold and cheerless walls and neighbouring 
church with something more than the pen- 
cil adornments and monuments they now 
por sess. 

Should you kindly admit this letter into 
your columns, I will prepare a continuation 
of the subject for insertion next week, but, 
in the meantime, I have to beg a reply 
in your Journal from your many able cor- 





respondents, Yours, obdnt. C. Grey. 
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PROVINCIALS. 








MANCHESTER,—THEATRE RoyAL.—During the 
past week Miss P. Horton has been delighting 
very numerous and fashionable audiences by her 
singing and acting in the characters of Ivanhoe 
and Nicolo, or the “Littie Devil,’”’ both of 
which have been received most rapturously, 
The other characters were all well sustained by 
the members of the company. 


QueEeEn’s THEATRE.—More novelty! Our 
indefatigable mnaager, Mr. F. B. Egan, seems 
determined that nothing shall be wanting on 
his part to maintain the good opinions and sup- 
port he has already obtained from the frequenters 
of this theatre, for in addition to the Betting 
Boy’s Career (which is nightly received with 
rapturous applause) he on Saturday evening 
last presented to his patrons a new historical 
drama entitled the Sea King’s Vow, which is a 
piece embodying a very extensive company of 
auxiliaries, There is also a quantity of new 
scenery, which is very beautiful, and which re- 
flects great credit on the artist. The characters 
are judicionsly cast, but we leave our remarks 
till our next. The piece went off with great 
eclat. 

LiveRPooL,—RovyAL AMPHITHEATRE,—Any 
comments we should make on this estabiishment 
for the present week would be but an echo of 
our previous notes, Bnekstone and Mrs. Fitz- 
william still being the life, soul, and aitractive 
metal of Mr. Copeland’s progressive popularity 
and good fortune. Buckstone’s benefit takes 
place on Friday, when we anticipate for him an 
overflowing of the treasury, the bill of fare 
being 4 Cwe for Love, The Child of the Regi- 
ment, and Box and Cox. 


Royat Park House.—This new establish- 
ment for histrionic fame and patronage threw 
open its portals, for the first time, on Monday 
evening, under the generalship of Mr. R. Edgar, 
a gentleman well known here, and in meritorious 
repute in Preston and Wigan. Great care has 
been displayed in all the departments of this 
pretty theatre; and, considering the rapid 
growth of the population of the locality where 
Mr. Edgar has pitched his camp, we trust his 
enterprise will. meet: with an adequate share of 
patronage, The opening night introduced Mr, 
Pitt, the eminent tragedian, as Othello, which 
was an excellent performance. The laughable 
farce of the New Footman completed the enter- 
tainments, which produced general admiration, 


MAccresFiELD—Lyceum THEATRE-—- Brutus, 
Fifteen Years of a Sailor's Life, Antoine, Therese, 
and The Soldier’s Progress have been played 
this week to pretty good houses, and bave been 
highly appreciated. On Friday last Mr, Has- 
tings took his benefit, which was not so success- 











ful as we could have wished, owing, we believe, 
throngh Mr. Hastings giving the piece (The 
Wife) avew name, Shakespere’s Seven Ages 
followed, delivered by Mr. Hastings, and illus- 
trated by tubleau vi vants, They gave great 
satisfaction. 

THe THESPIAN AMATEURS gave a dress re- 
hearsal on Monday last. The first piece, 7he 
Foundling of the Forest, was badly acted. All 
the entrances, exits, and positions, with one or 
two exceptions, were entirely wrong; the Count, 
Bertrand, and Geraldine, were the only persons 
that were perfect in their parts. A young lady 
danced the Highland Fling very prettily, to the 
most horrible music we ever heard. One of the 
members sang a comic song with much humour. 
The Irish Tutor would have been a failure also 
had not the Doctor and Mr. Tillwell enlivened 
the piece with much original comic humour, 
and sent the audience home well pleased with 
the Doctor’s eccentricities. 








OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX 








Grist AND Mario 1n Cork.—These cele- 
brated artistes were announced to give two 
grand evening concerts in the Fine Arts Hall of 
the National Exhibition, at Cork on last Tuesday 
and Wednesday, assisted by Madile. Bertrandi, 
Signori Galvani, Susini, and F, Lablache, The 
prices of admission were fixed at 6s., 4s., and 
2s. 6d. 

SurRey.—The operatic performances having 
been brought to a close at this theatre, it will be 
re-opened on Monday, the 4th of October, by 
Messrs, Shepherd and Creswick, with a new 
pastoral drama suggested by Thomson’s poem, 
and to be entitled The Seasons, in which the 
whole strength of the company will be engaged. 


We understand that arrangements have been 
effected with the proprietors of the Strand 
Theatre and Mr, St. Clair for a term of, three 
years. Mr, St. Clair proposes opening the the- 
atre foramateur dramatic representations, under 
his own immediate management, The rules and 
regulations are excellent, efficient, and novel— 
rendering the, Strand Theatre a schoo} for the 
rising generation of professionals, 


It is with extreme regret we have to announce 
the death of Mr. Thomas How, of St. John’s 
Street. There are few men in London whose 
sudden decease would occasion more sincere 
regret than that of the unostentations but truly 
charitable gentleman, whose departure from this 
world we have now the painful task of record- 
ing. Mr. How had barely reached the age of 
fifty, and will be long and deeply regretted by 
all who estimate private worth and public in- 
tegrity. As being the secretary for many years 
of the “ Griffins,” Mr, How is well, known to 
our theatrical readers, 
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Avetrpu1—Madame Celeste resumes the per- 
sonal superintendence of this popniar theatre on 
Monday, the 4th of October, when she will 
make her first appearance on these boards since 
her return fiom America. ‘The company has 
been strengthened by the engagement of Mr, 
Alfred Wigan, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Mary 
Kecley, Miss Fanny Maskell, and Mrs. A, Wigan, 
who will appear on the opening night. 


Tue Devit.—lIn the ancient moralities and 
early entertainments of the stage, the devil was 
frequently introduced as a character ; and it ap- 
pears to have been customary for him to appear 
before the audience with a cry of “ Ho! ho! ho!” 
somewhat similar, perhaps, to the ejaculations of 
the modern Clown—as may be seen in the Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needlz, Act IL, Seene 3 ; and in The 
Devil is an Ass, by Ben Jonson, Act I, Scene }. 
From the following passage in The Wily Be- 
guiled, printed in 1606, we learn the manner 
in which the character was dressed. ‘ Tash! 
fear not the dodge; I'll rather put on my flashing 
red nose and my flaming face, and come wrap- 
ped in a calt’s skin, and ery ‘ho! ha!l’” &e 
Again, ‘* I'll put me on my great carnation nose, 
and wrap me in a rousing calf’s-skin snit, and 
come like some hobgoblin, or some devil as- 
cended from the grisly pit of hell, and like a 
scarebabe, make him to take to his legs. I'll 
play the devil, T warrant ye.” 





SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE—No. 5. 
The Emigrant’s Song. 
Weep not, wife—weep not in dispair, 
On account of quitting the soil 
Whereon you were born, and have grown 
From a child ‘mid’st hardship and toil— 
Look upward love, up to the sky 
Ontspread in quiet beauty over-head, 
And trust in our Maker for strength, 
That alone can supply us with bread. 


Tnink! think of the many who starve, 
Having not e’en a stroke to do; 

The want and woe we are quitting, 
Tho’ surrounded by pleuty too. 

No more, let us earnestly hope, 
Shall we labor all hours unpaid, 

Or brook the hard terms of a mun 
Whom riches a tyrant has made, 


No prospect is utterly cloudless, you know, 
Nor too dark for sunlight to gleam ; 
Be sure half our troubles afar 
Are not really so dark as they seem, 
They say there is gold far away, 
And thither our ship is bound, 
The earth will yield, we know, 





Where Industry's hands are found. 





So sniile dearest, smile as of old, 
Come draw the children ound, 
That our voices joined with theirs 
In prayer for grace be found ; 
No matter where we emigrate, 
Or where our lot may fail, 
Howe’er remote from home and friends, 
God watches o’er us all, 


The Union flag is proudly waving, 
Mute emblem of our might ; 

See! the last green spot is fading 
For ever from our sight. 

Hark! the sailors wives are shouting, 
Their cheers ride o'er the sea; 

England, farewell—thongh far away 

You will ne’er forgotten be. W.K, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— ze 








RECENTLY MODELLED FULL LENGTH 
PORTRAIT FIGURE, in the costume of 
a Field Marshal, of the universally-lamented 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY, the Great DUKE 
of WELLINGTON, is now on view at Madame 
‘TUSSAUD and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, 
Baker Street, Portman Square.—Open from 
eleven in the morning till dusk, and from seven 
till ten.—Admittance, 1s.; Napoleon’s Rooms 
and Chamber of Horrors 6d. extra, 


CASINO DE VENISE, 
High Holborn. 
PEN EVERY EVENING, — Magnificently 
re-decorated, with extensive alterations and 
improvements, New monstre crystal chandelier, 
&c. Mr, W. M, Packer’s celebrated Band 
will perform an entirely new selection of dance 
music, including ** The Glee Quadrille,” ““Oden- 
wald Redowa,”’ ‘“‘ Montrose and Fleur-de-Lis 
Valses,” “Siren’s “* Schottische,’’ ‘* Rose du 
Matin and Heather Bell Polkas,’”’ “*The Ex- 
press Galop,” &c, Doors open at eight and 
close at twelve o’clock.— Admission 1s, 


R. HOSKINS contiuues to give LESSONS 
4 in the Art of PUBLIC SPEAKING, and 
also in preparing Ladies and Gentlemen for the 
Dramatic Piofession. Applications to be made 
at his residence, 63, St. John’s Street Road, - 
Islington. References to Pupils, 
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